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^reaching the glories of classical learning as they had discovered it in Italy.3 There had
been a long "background of scholarly contact between England and Italy, but the
upsurge of interest was stimulated by Erasmus, John Colet, Thomas Elyot, Thomas
More, and Juan Luis Vives, to name only the most familiar, during the first three
decades of the sixteenth century. This was the period when the humanists were
campaigning vigorously for the new learning (as described in Chapter 6). It was not
until the 1530s, however, that enough teachers had been trained to enable the
programmatic ideals to be put into practice in the schools.
The prime model was created in 1510 when John Colet was able to re found the
medieval cathedral school at St. Paul's into a publicly endowed grammar school under
the control of one of the leading guilds, the Company of Mercers. Its doors were open
to the public; it represented the new urban culture of London. It promoted a Christian
way of life, but its medium was the classical tradition of pfetas litterata. Although it
was not the first humanistic school, its historic prominence and the influence of Colet
helped to introduce classical humanism into the dozens of other grammar schools that
were soon to follow. The stress was usually upon learning the rules of Latin and Greek
grammar, declensions of nouns and conjugations of verbs, and the reading of such
authors as Cicero, Horace, Vergil, Cato, Aesop, and Erasmus. Colet was even able to
enlist the help of Erasmus and Lily in writing texts to be used in the schools.
By the 1530s the humanist appeals began to take effect. The gentry pressed for a
classical education for their children, and the Protestant reform movement had grown
strong enough to attack the Catholic Church on its own grounds and to reorganize the
educational enterprise according to its own lights. The propertied classes, however, did
not listen to appeals that they establish courtly schools for their own children as had
become common in the courts of Germany and France.4 Rather, they turned to the
grammar schools and the university colleges to give the education they now felt was
suitable for a governing class. The Protestant reformers, alternately led and egged on
by Henry VIII and Edward VI, provided the organizing thrust that actually changed
the schools and universities and produced what became an extraordinary educational
revolution.
The religious reformation of the middle decades of the sixteenth century is now
looked upon not as a period of destruction or retardation as formerly pictured by
some historians of education, but as a period of educational advance, reform, and
progress.5 After the Church of England had been established by the Act of Supremacy
in 1534, the Protestant rulers of England issued edicts of one kind or another about
schools and universities in accordance with their assertion that the king was the
supreme head of the church. The Chantry Acts under Henry VIII and Edward VI
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